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TOOKE AND HALLEY FAMILIES. 
(See 10 S. vii. 445; viii. 37.) 


As the surname Tooke seems to be some- 
what rare in English records, the notes 
following may be of interest to other readers. 

In ‘A Display of Heraldry,’ by John 
Guillim, London, 1724, appears on p. 395, 
col. 1, the description of the coats of three 
families, viz., James Tooke of London 
(authority: Her. Off., Lond.; C. 24, 
fo. 442b); Took (of Popes and Wormley, 
in co. Hertford) ; Smith (of Old Buckenham, 
in Norfolk). 

The ‘ History of Hertfordshire,’ by John 
Edwin Cussans, London, 1874-8, vol. ii., 
“ Hundred of Hertford,’ gives, on pp. 158-9, 
249, a Tooke pedigree tracing from one 
“* William Tooke of Popes, auditor of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries ; eldest son of 
Ralph Tooke of Godingston, co. Kent ; died 


4th December, 1588, xt. 80; buried at 
Essendon.” 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 10th ed., 


London, 1900, pp. 700, 1211, contains two 
digrees of Tooke, under the surnames of 
‘Hales and Padwick. 


The ‘ Visitation of London, 1633, 1634, 
and 1635’ (Harl. Soc., 1883), vol. ii. p. 291, 
Ne a pedigree of Tooke of Aldersgate 

ar 


In the ‘ History of Norfolk,’ by F. Blome- 
field (ed. 1805), vol. ii. pp. 167, 171, appear 
some references to members of the families 
of Smith, Tooke, and Tooks. 

The ‘Visitation of Norfolk, 1563,’ by 
Wm. Harvey, Clarenceux, published by 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Associa- 
tion, 1878, vol. i. p. 90, gives the arms of 
Smith, with a pedigree of four generations 
in which the name Ursula occurs. 

Lands in Upwell were bequeathed by 
Gilbert Kinder in 1645 (will, P.C.C.) to his 
daughter, Margaret Kinder. The testator 
gives ‘“‘to good friend Mr. James Tooke, 
auditor,....a ring of gowld of three poundes 
price.” John Tooke (son of James) and 
Margaret Kinder were married probably 
between 1655 and 1660. Their daughter, 
Mary Tooke, married Dr. E. Halley, at 
Islington, in 1682. The will of Gilbert Kin- 
der’s widow has not been discovered. A 
few items concerning that family appear in 
the published ‘ Registers of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate ’ (Harl. Soc., vol. xxxi.), 1904, 
as follows :— 


P. 24. Baptisms: “Jan. 6, 1635, Margaret, 
daughter of Gilbert Kinder, Mercer, and Margaret 
his wife.” 

P. 297. Burials: “‘ Jan. 29, 1646, Gilbert Kinder, 
Mercer, in the Church.” 

P. 326 Burials: ‘‘ Feb. 20, 1678, Margaret Kin- 
der, in the Chancell Close to the lower Stepp.” 

P. 357. Burials: ‘‘ Oct. 9, 1714, Margaret Tooke, 
Widow, in the South Eyle in the Church under the 
Deske.’ 

“In the Public Record Office is the record of a 
grant, made in February, 1637, to John Tooke, 
eldest son of James Tooke, Esq., of the office of 
one of the auditors of His Majesty’s Court of 
Wards and Liveries, after the death or other de- 
termination of the estate or interest of Charles 
Maynard and James Tooke, the present auditors, 
and of Walter Prichard.” 

“Will of Margaret Tooke of London, widow. To 
be buried in the parish church of Gt. St. Hellens, 
London, as near to my father Gilbert and Margaret 
Kinder as may be Bequeaths land in Upwell, co, 
Norfolk, to executrix and executor during the life 
of her daughter Elizabeth Peirson, upon trust, and 
after latter’s decease to cousin William Perkins, 
executor, and his heirs, during the life of testatrix’s 
daughter Mary Halley, upon trust, and after the 
latter’s decease to Edmund Halley, her son, and to 
the heirs of his body lawfully to be begotten, and 
for want of such issue, to the daughters of my said 
coogee Mary Halley, viz., Margaret and Catherire 
Halley, and to their heirs equally as tenants in 
comon and not as joint tenants. Daughter Eliza- 
beth Peirson ; A Dorothy English, wife of 
pay English ; William Perkins; dau hter Hal- 
rother Joseph Kinder, 


ley ; 3 grand- 
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daughter Dorothy English, her brother and sister 


Edmund and _ Hester English; to granddaughter | 


Mary Entwisle, daughter of daughter Margaret 
Mould, deceased; grandson Benjamin Mould. 
Daughter Mary Halley and cousin William Perkins 
executrix and executor. Dated Oct. 13, 1710; 
wroved Dec. 9, 1714, by Mary Halley, William Per- 
sins having renounced. William Pocklington (a 
witness to will) in an affidavit describes testatrix 
as late of parish of Aldermanbury.” 


The indenture (relating to the lands in 
Upwell) dated about 26 Nov., 1743, men- 
tioned in the will of Mrs. Catherine Price 
(born Halley), quoted at 10 S. iii. 6, has not 
been found in any of the public archives in 
London. It may be preserved among the 
title-deeds possessed by the present owner 
in Upwell. That document, presumably, 
recites that Edmund Halley, jun., surgeon 
R.N., died, circa 1740, without issue. There 
is, however, in the index to the fines, Public 
Record Office, record of a fine in 1743: 
“ Francis Smith, plaintiff, vs. Henry Price, 
defendant.” In the Middlesex Land 
Registry are two records, in Dec., 1743, and 
in Jan., 1743/4, about the dealing by 
Catherine Price with the property styled 
by her will ‘“‘ Hen and Chickens.” Francis 
Smith is described as silk dyer. 


““Will of Ursula Tooke of London, spinster. 
Nieces Mary Smith, Anna S., and Tippinger S.; 
cousin Hannah Hewlins; sister Dorothy Smith ; 
cousin Martha Hewlins; cousins Jane Hewlins, 
Ursula H., Daniel H. ; cousins Margaret and Cathe- 
rine Halley; cousin Mary Causton the younger ; 
cousin Elizabeth Peirson ; godson Thomas Causton ; 
brother William Tooke; residue to cousin Mary 
Halley, wife of Dr. Edmund Halley, and cousin 
Mary Causton the elder, of Oxted, Surrey, in 
trust for sister Dorothy Smith for life, and then 
as she may appoint. Dated Mar. 22, 1710. 
Witnesses: Ann Lease, Margaret Lease, William 
Entwisle. Proved Oct. 11, 1711 (P.C.C., reg. Young, 
fo. 221).” 

‘Will of James Tooke of Bromhill, Norfolk, 
ent. Sister Dorothy Smith; brother George 
‘ooke; brother William Tooke; sister Mary 
Ulm (?); 20s. apiece to other brothers and sister ; 
daughter Dorothy. To be buried by wife at 
Weeting. Dated June 10, 1689. Witnesses: Sam 
Loader, Ellen Webb, Michael Mills, Robt. Crowe. 
Proved 1690 (P.C.C., reg. Dyke, fo. 193).” 

“Will of Dorothy Smith, widow, of St. Bar- 
tholomew Close, London. Mentions daughters 
Mary Smith, Anna Ellis, Tippinga Coward; son 
Francis Smith. Dated 1717 (P.C.C., reg. Whitfield, 
fo. 17).” 


Among other P.C.C. wills of Tooke are 


the following :-— 
1677: Tooke (Nicholas). Kent, 120. 
1672: Tooke (Thomas), Herts, 41. 
1684: Tooke (John), Herts (Adm.). 
1690: Tooke (Jacob), Norfolk, 193. 
1695: Tooke (Charles), (pts.) (Adm.). 


1693: Tooke (Edmund), Kent, 87. Of 
Dartford (does not make any mention of 
the surname Halley). 

All the above material, with the excep- 
tion of the first five paragraphs, was supplied 
by Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A., of St. Albans. 
Some items relating to Tooke appear in 
Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary.’ 

Evucene F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


PUNCTUATION IN MSS. AND 
PRINTED BOOKS. 


(See 10 8S. ii. 301, 462 ; iv. 144, 262; v. 502.) 


I coNCLUDE these articles with some notes 
from authorities. 


Proctor, ‘ Printing of Greek in the Fif- 
teenth Century,’ shows that this early 
printed Greek used— 

1. Commas commonly. 

2. Periods commonly. 

3. Semicolon=semicolon sometimes. 

4. ;=question mark sometimes (appa- 
rently in one only out of the 24 he quotes). 

5. Accents regularly. 

6. Breathings sometimes. 

7. Hyphens occasionally. 

8. Apostrophes occasionally. 

9. Dizereses occasionally. 

Chanoine Reusens, ‘Eléments de Paléo- 
graphie,’ says (p. 155): ‘‘ Le point d’inter- 
rogation offre les formes suivantes :— 


L’exclamation s’exprime par la lettre o ;. 
soit placée entre deux points: .0., soit 
surmontée d’un accent: 6 ou 6. Quelque- 
fois on la figure par un double point 
placé au-dessus du premier mot ou & la 
suite du dernier mot de la phrase excla- 
mative— 


(‘suss comme ponctua™ forte’) 


pre ch dolor homo vane 


He has nothing else about them. 


i- 


)- 
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The following is a conspectus of the prin- 
cipal observations of this series of articles 
on punctuation, &c., from the first to the 
eighteenth century. 

The contractions shown. for the eleventh 
century are =IHSOY, and XPisti. Scriberet 


is quoted as showing et (the ancestor of our 
&) forming part of a word. 

The twelfth-century forms shown are 
pe (=usque), [Hesum (Jesus, accus.), et, 
and XP>=Christus. 

The rest have all been annotated. 


Y and / (comma 


ae. Notes Save. Notes 
Long i doubled \ T (ao 1321) a 
1 Long vowels accented (Ital Ms ( (Eng. Chart.) 


1 ( Eqypt. Pap.) 


(= mod :-) =mod colon) =? 
(comma) £ (no dot) (Bede Ms) 


V i on? | i (pnitial) 
(Cod. Alex.) (Cod. Sin) 


( &ss than comma) 
(-8) pe (set-8) 


VI and breathings 
(Greek Gospels) 


XV | (Greek) But (MS 
(rs) Herd. punch) (perhaps = ?) (Myclif 0.7) 
i’ (all)(Gretan senibe) v (all) (Aeginet. sev) 


Vil i also / (tor 1 of archetype) 
(Gr. & Lat. Glossary ) 
but only Z (undotted) (? Ital.ms 


xv (paragr-mark) Many contractions 
( France AD 14296) 


1X / J (value uncertain) 


5 im the Grk. text corr. t5 2 Lat 


(tal 


(Print]_ iim tke Lat im both (Venice) 
/ (= all punct ) (nberrog) (Grmany, 1998 


(Fr. Ms) /(z comma) 3 
~ (ferh. interrog) (Germ.MS) 


kk trac. neq; (German 


X Comm a) ( Burgos) 
(Lindsay quot™ Germ. Ms) 


T 7 1 
|Mod™punct™ Full shps & caps. 
(tres 


mk 25 Ne ecphoneme 5 
(exp ¥ (Paris (572) T( Pane 5674 


exclam. 
(Eng.Ms) 


Xi (ital. ms) 


(London 1088) (a few(Engadine 


) (Print) No ecphoneme, no inter. mK. (AD. 1650) 


Ne ecphoneme ( A work prenied in Paris 


YO comma) theham (=cowma) 
(ening (Bede) 


imi “Greek 
Accents & breathings Oak 


| | ? >? ete im French 
no quotation marks 1739 [100070039 
All modern punctuation (Printed at 


Norks betw. 1759 and 1799, freb 
11760) 


¥ and / (comma) (Eng. Chart. \ 
& fin) \ Ad 1023,1225, 


| 
of 
in 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Capelli, ‘ Dizionario di Abbreviature latine 
ed italiane,’ Milan, 1899, treats especially 
of abbreviations in medixval Latin. He 
knows nothing of a mark of exclamation 
{ecphonéme), nor of an inversion of the 
letters of Ioannes, but has a full list of abbre- 
viations, viz. :— 


Joss, Jo%e xm) 


te Zhe, 105 (s 


‘ 


le | mo = Jeannes Imola 
lo-Mo Joannes Monach 
Jo an Jaannes Andreas 


: Joames de Fantut tls 


de fan 
Jo de Lia,= Joannes de Lignane 
pola = Joarnes Jacob. 


Joho dchanni ( dative) 
(all S. xv) 


: 7 JoeP, ) 


In mortgage by Shakespeare and another, 
11 March, 1612, one of the parties signs 
Jo: Jackson. 

M. Nizamuddin Hasan, B.A., B.L., ‘ The 
Derivation of Punctuation Marks.’ B.M. 
12904 g. 16. —The hint may be worth some- 
thing that Arabic MSS. may supply a clue 
to some of the punctuation marks used 
among us; but the method and argument 
in this little paper of Hasan are worthless, 
€.g., on the Note of Exclamation : ‘‘ The point 
of exclamation is marked thus (!). This is 
plainly the abbreviation of the word Nida 


= in Arabic, as it means exclamation. 
Take the Alif=| in this term, and the first 
dot on the letter nun=@, the note of 
exclamation is easily formed thus (!).” 
Too easily, Mr. Nizamuddin Hasan! He has 


nothing more about it. 
F. W. G. Foat, D.Lit. 


THE INCHES VOLUNTEERS, 1797-1800. 


Tue MS. cash-book of the Inches Volun- 
teers, which lately came into my possession, 
has an interest of its own, being the account- 
book kept by the captain of the Volunteer 
Company raised at Inverness in the spring 
of 1797. The captain’s name is not given in 
the MS., but appears to have been Robert- 
son. The first parade of the Inches Volun - 
teers is noted inside the cash-book cover 
as having taken place on “‘ May 18th, 1797.” 
The extracts given below form about one 
third of the contents of the MS. in ques- 
tion :— 

July, 1797. 
ane three suits of cloaths for the Drum and Fifes, 
28. 
Paid for horse keeping before I left Edin’, &c., 
82. 10s. 6d. 

To travelling expences, 4/. 

Ladies poket book, 1/. 12s. 

Gentleman’s ring, 1/. 10s. 6d. 

Subscription Coffee House, 10s. 6d. 

Waiters, chamber-maids & hostlers at Inverness, 
12s. 6d. 

Washing and [hair] dressing previous to the 
families arrival, 12s. 

My expence during the time I remained at Ettles 
Hotel previous to their arrival, [blank]. 

Ditto for my gallaway, [blank]. 

Money given to Volunteers for drink money, &c., 


8s. 6d. 
August, 1797. 
Two bibles, 12s. 
A clasped psalm book, 4s. 
An undress sword, 1/. 15s. 
Freight of arms, ammunition, &c., 2/. 11s. 
Freight of officers app, 11s. 6d. 
Expence of unloading & carriage at Inverness, 


Letter Mr Fraser, agent, 1s. 2d. 
Postage M' Fraser, agent, from London, Is. 2d. 


Sept. Ist, 1797. 

To a gage for seizing the men, 3s. 6d. 

To a black velvet stock, 4s. 6d. 

To salmon from Culloden for the dinner for the 
Company, 1/. 13s. 4d. 

To loaf bread for the dinner, 15s. 

To strong beer & small beer for the Company 
dinner, [blank]. 

To the smith for whisky for the Company dinner, 


&e., ll. 
To M Ettles for dinner for the Inches Volunteers 
and for a party of gentlemen who dinned [sic] at the 


same time, [blank]. 
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To the smith for sugar and other articles, porter, 
&e., Ls. 33d. 

To servants for attendance, 10s. 6d. 

To 2 double tin fife boxes, 6s. 6d. 

To 2 brass padlocks for do., 1s. 

To painting do. with Inches Volunteers, 1/. 1s. 

To _— I. V. on a drun, 3s. 6d. 

To four double neck cloaths, 1/. 4s. 


Sept. 2nd, 
Sir James Grant, O.H.M. Service, 4d. 


It Donald the volunteer for a fewdays he was 
confined by accident, 2s. 6d. 
‘ Paid the additional drum out of my own poket, 
Sept. 5th. 
Paid the Fuzil Man who [sic] I have kept on the 
strength of the Company at the rate of 3s. p. week, 


2 pay* do. for do. at do., 15s. 
3 pay do. for do. at do., 15s. 
Oct. 6th. 

Paid Mt Donald McIntosh for which he has my 
letters which he promised to destroy, 5/. 5s. 

For a bonnet box, 3s. 6d. 

For Dt Wilsoa, 1s. 67. 

Oct. 19th. 

Paid for drink for the Volunteers, 4s. 

Paid the annual subscription for the Northern 
Meeting for the years 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, at 
Qs. annum, 8/. 8s. 

Paid the bills for the week for do., 27. 8s. 1d. 


Oct. 30th. 
Paid the additional drum boy 5 weeks pay, 10s. 
Paid the Fuzil man for do., 15s, 
Nov. 10th. 
Sundries for ten days past, 5s. 6d. 
A pair of shoe buckles, 6s. 
Drum heads, 6s. 6d. 
Paid the Drum Major for teaching the Drum 


Boy, 2/. 
Nov. 23rd. 

Paid Fraser the glover for the officers, non- 
commissioned, drum, fyfes, piper, & part of the 
men per account given in, 8/. 12s. 

Dec. 4th. 

Paid extra drum, 10s. 

Paid the piper for 4 weeks, 16s. 

Advance rs. Robertson, 3/. 

To making 9 pair thistles for officers & non-com 
officers, 18s. 

Dec. 16th. 
For Mr. McPherson & Donald McGillavry’s enlist- 


ment per account given in, 3/. 9s. 6d. 


Jan. Ist, 1798. 
owl for the Volunteers—New Year’s day, 


Se 
For a targit, [blank]. 
Paid for making ball cartridges for captain and 
officers, 17s. 6d. 
Paid McGillavray the taylor for making cockades 
for the men, 4/. 
Jan. 12th. 


For an anker of whisky for the Volunteers dance, 
[blank]. 


For bread & cheese for do., 1/. 
For sugar & lemons & candles for do., [blank]. 
Bic the Fyfes and Drums shoes per account, 


b gona hair dresser per account given in,. 


Jan. 18th. 
A pair Assembly gloves, 2s. 2d. 
Paid for a family bible which I gave to Mrs. 
Robertson, 1/. 12s. 
Jan. 20th. 
Paid McGrigors balance & Frasers accounts, 10/. 
For horse hire to Ross Shire and servant for do. 
for 8 days, 1/. 1s. 
For travelling expences for do., 1/. 4s. 6d. 
For gunsmith for repairing the Companies arms,. 


VW. 1s. 
Feb. 10th. 
Paid the piper for the last 5 weeks pay, 1/. 
Paid the extra fyfe, 10s. 
Feb. 20th. 
Advanced McGillavray the taylor for Comp” 
cloathing, 3/. 
Feb. 25th. 


Paid do. per account, 2/. 13s. 4d. 


March 17th. 
The last 5 weeks pay to extra drum, 10s. 
Card Club different times, 10s. : 
Paid McGillavray the taylor for mens cloathing. 
per account, 29/. 5s. 6d. 
Freight powder, 6s. 
Shore dues & cartidge [sic], 10d. 
March 27th. 
Drink to the Volunteers, 4/. 3s. 
Postage Sir J. Grant, 4d. 
Postage agent, ls. 2d. 


May lst. 
To a ball and supper, 16s. 6d. 
Sundries, 6s. 54d. 

May 10th. 


Inches at Mr Sinclair’s, 12s. 6d. 
Paid Inches bill at do., 9s. 
Paper, pens, and ink, 4s. 


May 26th. 
A small trunk, 6s. 
Postage to Lisbon, 2s. 8d. 
A small ink stand, 2s. 
Black silk handkerchief, 6s. 6d. 
Forbis & Roses weddings, 14s. 
Account McKinzie for boots and shoes, &c.,. 


10s. 6d. 
June 9th. 
Drummer and fyfes, 18s. 
Powder and shot, 4s. 
Mr McLeod painter, 3/. 3s. 
Piper, 1/. 
Extra fyfe, 10s. 
June 20th. 
Paid for a damask tablecloth and overlaye for 
M* Robertson, 6/. 
July 2nd. 


Paid Lieut. D. McPherson his full pay from the 
18th May, 1797, to the 30th June, 1798, 25/. 4s. 11d. 

Paid Lieut. John Ettles his Lay 4 from 18th 
May, 1797, to the 30th June, 1798, 20/. 9s. 3d. 

July 4th. ; 

Paid for sundries for the family during Inches: 

absence, 3/. 4s. 6d. 
August 12th. 
Game licence, 3J. 3s. 
Powder & shot, 6s. 6d. 
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August 16th. 
Ixpences of travelling, 3/. 16s. 4d. 


Horse hire, 1/. 
Sept. 8th. 


Dinner at Sinclair’s, 10s. 6d. 
Powder & shot, 5s. 
Oct. 13th. 


Paid for pointer dog, 1/. 10s. 
Nov. 25th. 

Servants at Cradle Hall, 12s. 

Do. in the family, ]4s. 

Jan. Ist, 1799. 

Paid for a shawl for M™ R., 1d. Is. 

Gunsmith for repairing arms, 2/. 2s. 6d. 

Wright for targit for Company, 1d. 18s. 

For sending for ammunition, 12s. 

Shoemaker for boys shoes, 2/. 10s. 6d. 

Taylor for Drums & Fyfes cloathes, 20. 14s. 9d. 

Jan. 20th. 

To lodging, eating, & sundry expences at Edin™ 
from the 17th Jan., 1799, till the 13th March, 99, 
the day I left Edint for London, 39. 

Travelling expences to London, 11. 

Expences at London till the Ist Aprill, 1799, 100. 

Expence of living in London from Ist Aprill, 

799, & of all incidents till my arrival at Inver- 
ness the 16th of Jully, 1799, including travelling 
expences, 125/. 

arious incidents from the 1Isu Jan. till the 16th 
Jully, 1799, 182. 
Jully 20th. 


Sundries at Inverness on account of the Company 
per vouchers delivered by Ettles, 
Sundries on my own account, 9/. 17s. 6d. 
Do. travelling expences & sundries in the country, 


‘A game licence, 3. 4s. 
Expence of horse maintenance, 3/. 5s. 6d. 
N Oct. 25th. 
Expence attending the Northern Meeting, 6/. 6s. 
Expence of travelling to Edin’, 5/. 
Nov. 15th. 
Expence at Edin’, 4/. 4s. 
Nov. 18th. 
Do. for lodging, eating, &c., 37. 3s. 
Washing & [hair] dressing, 4s. 
Chairmen & porters, &c., 2s. 6d. 
Dee. 20th. 
Expences of living, &c., 3/. 3s. 
Jan. Ist, 1800. 
Expences of living, &c., at Edin" up to this date, 
Qs. 
New Year’s gifts to servants, ll. 1s. 
Stamps, 3s. 3d. 
Parliament House Papers, 12s. 
Incidents, 1/. 6s. 6d. 
Jan. 18th. 
Coach and chair hire, ds. 6d. 


In the ‘ List of the Volunteer Forces’ for 
1804 the Inches Volunteers appear under 
the head of ‘‘ Culloden Volunteers.” Several 
other Inverness companies forming part 
of the force encamped on the historic moor 


which witnessed the defeat of the Jacobite | 


army in 1746. In 1814 the Inches Volun- 
teers were disbanded. 
CHARLES DALTON. 


“ ‘ PuURGATORIO,’ iv. 47; ix. 50, 
68.—What is the meaning and what is the 
etymology of the word balzo, which occurs 
at least three times in Dante’s ‘ Purgatorio ’? 

The word is used by Dante in “ questa 
cantica seconda’”’ in a very definite sense. 
This definite meaning is not clearly appre- 
hended or set forth by commentators on the 
‘Purgatorio,’ Italian or non-Italian. The 
best account of the term is to be found in 
Dr. Toynbee’s invaluable ‘Dante Diction- 
ary,’ under the article ‘ Purgatorio.” Dante 
uses the word balzo to express one of the 
seven concentric terraces of Purgatory. 
They are each about seventeen feet wide, 
and rise in succession, with diminished 
circuit as they approach the summit, where 
is situated the Terrestrial Paradise. These 
terraces are connected by steep and narrow 
stairways, the steps of which become 
successively less steep as each terrace is 
surmounted. Besides balzi, Dante employs 
other terms to indicate these concentric 
terraces, namely, cerchi, cerchie, cinghi, 
cornici, giri, gironi, piani. From _ this 
accurate description of the balzi of Pur- 
gatory, and from the other words used 
by Dante as synonyms of the same, it is 
quite plain that the essential meaning of the 
word balzo inthe ‘ Purgatorio’ is a circle 
or girdle. If this be remembered, the etymo- 
logy of the word becomes perfectly simple 
and obvious. The original meaning of 
balzo is a girdle or belt. In fact, balzo 
is formally the precise equivalent of 
“belt,” both words being derived from the 
Latin balteus. The Latin word meant not 
only a girdle or belt, but anything which 
surrounds like a girdle ; for instance, it was 
used for the vacant space or border between 
the seats in the amphitheatre. 

It is possible that the word balzo in the 
‘Inferno’ (xi. 115), which is generally 
explained to mean a precipitous cliff, is a 
different word, for which Diez can propose 
no better etymology than “Gr. BadAccev, 
hiipfen, springen, tanzen’’—a later ety- 
mologist going so far afield for a derivation 
as Gr. éraAgis, a parapet ! 

A. L. MAaYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Lonpon Remarns.—The Daily Telegraph 
of 22 August contained the following para- 
graph 

“The utilization of some of the old stones which 
formed part of Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, 
in the new river wall which is being constructed at 
Dagenham, is a reminder (writes a ar nec 
that other London landmarks have been preserv 
in similar ways after removal from their original 
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sites. One of the alcoves of the old London Bridge 
may be seen in the grounds of Guy’s Hospital, 
another is in Victoria Park, whilst a country house 
in North Kent was built with stones taken from 
the same structure. Temple Bar is at Theobald’s ; 
the famous heptagonal iter from Seven Dials has 
been re-erected near Weybridge ; the gateway and 
railings from the late Baron Grant’s unfinished 
palace at Kensington are at Sandown Park; and 
the front of Old Mercers’ Hall in Cheapside is at 
Swanage. Hungerford Suspension Bridge went to 
Clifton, while the statue of Charles I., from Soho 
‘Square, was purchased by Sir W. 8S. Gilbert.” 

To this it may be added that the earth 
excavated for the docks on the site of 
St. Catherine’s Hospital levelled the area 
of Eaton and Belgrave Squares. The 
bricks and stones of the Caledonian Asylum 
were used in building two blocks of flats 
at Widdenham Road, Holloway. The 
familiar reticulated limestone wall of New- 
gate Prison was largely redressed and used 
for the new Central Criminal Court. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Epiraprus.—The following appears to 

occur in more than one locality : 
Reader, pass on, nor idly waste your time 
On bad biography and still worse rhyme ; 
For what I am this cumbrous clay ensures, 
And what I was is no concern of yours. 

A recent book of English travel places a 
variant of it at Ewyas Harold, Hereford- 
shire; and a periodical of 1847 refers to it 
as “in a village of Suffolk.” 

The first-named source also gives the 
following, at Llanthony Abbey :— 

Thomas Price he took a nap 

In our common mother’s lap, 
Waiting to hear the trumpet say, 

** Awake, my dear, and come away.” 


W. B. H. 


I recently copied in the churchyard of | 


Mitchel Troy, near Monmouth, the following 
epitaph, which does not appear to have been 
given in ‘N. & Q.’ It is near the south 
porch :— 
In memory of Philip | Stead Who died des | ember 
The 13% | 1736 Aged br. 
Life is Unsartain 
And deth is so shuer 
Sin is The Wound 
Christ is the Cuer. 
I think from its quaint spelling it is worth 
recording. R. B—Rr. 


EpirapH oF THOMAS BECKET THE BooKk- 
SELLER.—In The European Magazine, vol. 
Ixv. p. 53 (1813), are the following 

“Lines to the memory of Mr. Thomas Becket, 
formerly of Pall Mall, Bookseller, who died Novem- 
ber 15, 1813, aged 91; and of his Second Daughter, 


Margaret Becket, who died on the 18th of the same 
month, aged 47. Intended to be inscribed on their 
“ee by the sorrowing Andrew Becket, Son 
of T. B. 
Siste Viator. 

Stop, trembling Eld! stay, generous youth,— 

Lo! the rude tomb of Thomas Becket ;— 
The friend of Honour and of Truth: 

What need of heralds then to deck it? 
Her sae worth to equal Margaret tried ;— 
But found the effort vain :—and nobly died !” 


This quaint epitaph surely deserves 
preservation. E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Cat Fo rk-tore.—It has been already 
noted in ‘N. & Q.’ that a black cat is lucky. 
The following recent instance of the super- 
stition is taken from The Retford Times of 
9 August :— 

“A black cat, which is a somewhat uncommon 
visitor to a cricket field, on Saturday followed the 
Worksop captain from the pavilion when he went 
to inspect the wicket before commencing the match 
at Shirebrook. It kept at his heels !from startin 
to the top wicket, across to the bottom, and bac 
again to the pavilion. Whereupon the _super- 
stitious member of the team congratulated Capt. 
Hunter on impending good luck, and predicted a 
victory for Worksop over the champions. He 
turned out to be a much truer prophet than some 
of those who pay a shilling a line to announce their 
prophetic skill in the sporting papers, for Worksop, 
after a very tight finish, came out on top with a 
wicket to spare.” 

Football teams are sometimes in the habit 
of taking a black cat on to the field with 
them, in the hope that it will bring good luck. 

CRICKETER. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A PLAYER.—The follow- 
ing extract from ‘Studies and Romances,’ 
by Mr. H. Schiitz-Wilson, published in 
1873, will be interesting to Shakesperean 
students. If authentic, it might be possible 
yet to trace the original letters from which 
the description of the first production of 
‘Hamlet,’ with Shakespeare as one of the 
performers, has been taken :-— 

‘‘Thave before me two curious letters, which have 
strangely escaped destruction, in the former of 


| which Herbert [Grey, a relative by consanguinity 


or marriage of the Sidneys of Penshurst and the 
Pembrokes of Wilton], in the fresh flush of delight, 
described the performance [of * Hamlet’)......while 
in the second he recorded his impression of the poet 
asa player. Herbert says that Shakspeare lacked 
somewhat the very torrent, tempest, and whirl- 
wind of passion: that he was calm and balanced, 
playing best characters which centred round a 
certain steadfastness of grave nobleness: but that 
his voice was singularly sweet and stately, always 
tuned by an inner lofty intensity, and expressin 

subtly every shade of meaning or variation 0! 

feeling. The scene between Hamlet and the Ghost, 
acted by Taylor and by Shakspeare, produced an 
extraordinary effect upon the spectators ; and, near 


| | 
| 
| | 
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as he was to the players, Master Herbert could not 
restrain a sort of trembling awe at the aspect of the 
kingly apparition. There was then so little help 
rendered to a play by scenery, or by the tricks 
and machinery of stage illusion, that players relied 
wholly upon their art for their effects, and im- 
aginative acting worked upon the imagination of 
spectators, and enabled them to co-operate in 
sympathy. The house was deeply quiet, the very 
*groundlings,’ sometimes so noisy, were still and 
attentive, as the Ghost, in asad and solemn mono- 
tone, revealed to the Prince the villany of the King. 
The play within the play produced the greatest ex- 
citement amongst an audience full of tine and un- 
debauched dramatic instinct, and Master Herbert 
noticed with some amusement how all the players 
crowded to the wings to listen as Taylor delivered, 
to the delight of Master Shakspeare, Hamlet's 
advice to the players. 

* The young actor who played the Queen required, 
as Herbert thought, the poet’s admonition; nor 
could Ophelia always keep his voice gentle and soft 
and low enough: but he afterwards heard Master 
Shakspeare explaining to Rutland how difficult it 
was to procure actors who could look feminine, or 
enter into and express the ways, the passions, the 
characters of women. Master Shakspeare added 
that he thought some day the women parts would 
be enacted by women themselves, though all those 
to whom he expressed this view seemed to think 
that the idea was but a ‘ devout imagination’ of the 
poet. The Gravedigger was played in a manner 
which recalled the memory ot Tarleton, though it 
was thought in the house that Master Shakspeare 
had had Tarleton in his mind when he admonished 
clowns, through Hamlet, to speak no mere than is 
set down for them. The Osric was, as Master 
Herbert thought, somewhat exaggeratedly fantastic, 
since an actor needs moderation when playing so 
trippingly grotesque a character; but the Horatio 
was very nobly rendered, and Laertes, as played by 
Robert Wilson, was a gallant and fiery youth. 
Master Herbert heard Lord Southampton whisper 
that surely Taylor and Wilson did somewhat overdo 
the fencing scene.” 

attire, says Master Herbert in 
one of the letters which I have seen, was ‘after the 
habit of a scholarlike gentleman,’ and yet there was 
in the style and aspect of the immortal player a 
touch of cavalier and nobleman.” 


Master Herbert had the honour of being 
presented by Southampton to the Warwick- 
shire yeoman-dramatist. Basing his judg- 
ment upon this and subsequent interviews, 
he reports that Shakespeare was extra- 
ordinarily sweet and gentle, of a great and 
perfect courtesy, very quiet and modest in 
manner. Nemo. 


‘THe Oxrorp Dictionary.’—I am glad 
to have the information given in your review, 
ante, p. 98. In London one is considerably 
in the dark as to what letters have been pub- 
lished. At our National Library volumes 
only are available after they have been 
bound, and not for many months after 
publication, unless by special permission. 
At my club the official-bound volumes are 


put on the shelves as soon as received from 
the Oxford University Press ; but these are 
denuded of every vestige of paper covers 
and the various notices in the parts or 
fascicules as issued. 

I see on the back of the last official-bound 
volumes the endorsement is slightly changed 
from ‘The Oxford English Dictionary’ to 
‘The Oxford Dictionary,’ the latter being 
now, therefore, the short official title. 

For the benefit of new readers of ‘ N. & Q.” 
I may observe that this vast work has 
had many notices in ‘N. & Q.’ during 
the last quarter of a century, which will 
well repay perusal. In an admirable notice 
on 26 March, 1887 (7 S. iii. 259), the work 
was described as ‘of monumental and 
national importance ”’ :— 

“The fact that the represents the 
accumulated knowledge of many of the first scholars. 
of the age is conceded. It is less generally known, 
however, that, besides appealing to the advanced 
student of English literature, who turns to it for 
the history of a word, and to the scientist, who can 
study the growth of scientific terminology, it is 
intended for the general reader, who will find ‘ the 
derivation and accepted ——, the past 
history and present use of every word which may 
occur in his reading.’” 

THOMAS. 

[Is our correspondent sure that the Clarendon 
Press has altered the title? ‘The Oxford English 
Dictionary ’ appeared on the last section issued. | 

“Nose or wax.’—A few days ago I 
heard a gentleman of learning and culture 
use in a speech he was making the phrase 
“a nose of wax.’ He applied it to a par- 
ticular person ; and the words were evidently 
intended to describe a character pliable and 
easily led. I am not sure that I have ever 
heard the phrase in English before ; but the 
simile is common in India. Mom ka nak, 
literally ‘nose of wax,”’ is used in Urdu to 
express just the same idea, This is a curious 
coincidence; for I do not think the simile 
is one which would readily suggest itself 
independently at different places. 

W. CoLpstTREAM. 


Tue EnGiisH Two PER- 
FORMANCES IN ONE Eventnc.—In ‘The 
Chronological Historian,’ by W. Toone, 
1826, under 24 Sept., 1817, is the following : 

“A new plan was introduced at the English 
Opera-house, to divide the entertainments ot the 
night into two distinct performances, the first per- 
formance to begin at six and continue till nine, and 
the second to begin at half-past nine and continue 
till twelve: the plan was after a few nights 
abandoned.” 

Something like the above plan has been 
followed recently in the performances of 
Wagner. RoBert PIERPOINT. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“MoRAL COURAGE.” — The earliest ex- 
ample of this expression found in the 
material collected for the ‘ Dictionary’ is 
from a work by Prof. Blackie dated 1871. 
The phrase must be much older than this: 
I remember it as colloquially current before 
1860. Can any reader supply an early 
instance ? Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ VITREMYTE.”’—Will the mystery of the 
“vitremyte”’ which Queen Zenobia, in 
‘The Monk’s Tale’ of Chaucer, was con- 
demned to wear in her captivity instead-of 
a crown or helmet, never be cleared up ? 
Prof. Skeat does not get beyond the vitreous 
root which the word has been supposed to 
have ; but a head-dress of any kind of glass 
or glazed earthenware does not commend 
itself to the imagination as proper to a lady 
who is engaged in spinning, after having 
been made to abandon the sceptre for the 
distaff. The “‘ wyntermyte”’ of the Aldine 
edition does not help us much. A learned 
friend has suggested to me the propriety of 
an ordinary fillet (vitta) for tying the hair. 
That would certainly do quite well for the 
occupation of spinning ; but whence remyte ? 
Possible steps might be thus: vitta amicta, 
pronounced after a while vitta-r-amicta (as 
“Sararan ” for “Sarah Ann”), and finally 
gallicized to vitrémite=a tied fillet. It would 
be pleasant if philologers would authorize 
us to think of the warlike Queen Zenobia, 
not with a pudding basin or a glass bowl 
or other conceivable vessel on her head, but 
simply with her hair tied up to keep it out 
of the way of distaff and spindle. 

H. B. F, 


Nongurors: Rev. Bensamin Way.— 
Asmall minority of the beneficed clergy of 
the Church of England incurred the penal- 
ties of suspension and deprivation for re- 
fusing to swear allegiance to William and 
Mary in 1689. This minority, which was 
headed by Archbishop Sancroft and Bishop 
Ken, included many eminent divines. Can 
any one tell me whether there is any list of 
these “ Nonjurors,” as they were called, 
and if so, whether the Rev. Benjamin Way, 
vicar of Barking, Essex, was one of them ? 

A. W. Brinctey, Lieut.-Col. 

imla. 


ANTELOPE AS CrEsT.—Is anything known 
as to the origin of the popularity of the 
antelope’s head as a family crest ? Accord- 
ing to Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests,’ this has been or 
is borne as a crest by about forty different 
families. What particular species is likely 
to have been the original of the heraldic 
antelope? The early heralds appear to 
have but indifferently appreciated the de- 
scriptive powers of travellers of those times, 
or it may be that the fault lies the other 
way. HENRY GEARING. 

Cape Town. 


GERARD LANGBAINE, PROVOST OF QUEEN’S 
CoLLeGE, Oxrorp, 1645-57.—Is anything 
known of his ancestors or descendants other 
than disclosed by ‘D.N.B.,’ Barton and 
Hawkshead parish registers, and Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses’ ? Information desired 
for a history of Barton Grammar School, 
which he founded. HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Pooley Bridge, Westmorland. 


LELAND STanForD.—Can any one throw 
light on the ancestry of Mr. Leland Stan- 
ford, founder of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University ? According to the ‘ American 
Dictionary of Biography,’ his ancestors 
settled in New York State about 1720; but 
no authority is given for this assertion. 
The name Stanford occurs in various parts 
of England and in Ireland, but it is perhaps 
more widely distributed in Sussex than else- 
where. It is recorded that David de Stan- 
ford gave his land called Stanford, in West 
Grinstead, to Sele Priory in 1237. Some 
Sussex Stanfords to-day trace their descent 
from WilliamStanfordewho died at Horsham 
in 1556. A younger branch of his descend- 
ants was a yeoman family long seated at 
Slinford, near Horsham. Inthe eighteenth 
century they held a lease for lives under the 
Prebendary of Ipthorne in the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester, 

Strood Place’ in Slinfold, originally the 
seat of theStanbridge family, passed through 
the heiress Joan Stanbridge to the Cowpers. 
Edward Cowper died in 1725, leaving it to 
his niece Anne Upton. She married in 1763 
General John Leland, and lived until 1801. 

The occurrence in a Sussex rural parish 
at the same time of the names Leland and 
Stanford, neither very common, may 
merely a coincidence; but it seems to 
suggest a connexion. It is certainly possible 
that General Leland was godfather to one 
of the Stanford children who emigrated to 
America, taking the name with him. 

I wrote two or three years ago to the late 


Mrs. Leland Stanford, asking for informa- 
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tion; but her sudden death occurred while 
the letter was crossing the Atlantic, and I 
have received no answer from her repre- 
sentatives. 
CHARLES THOMAS STANFORD. 
Preston Manor, Brighton. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

“To yy is always easy, and it has been well 
observed a late writer that the hand which 
eannot build a hovel may demolish a palace.”— 
Dr. Sam. Johnson, review of ‘A Free Enquiry into 
the Nature and Origin of Evil,’ by Soame Jenyns, 


Literary Magazine, 1757. 
Who was the “‘ late writer ”’ ? 
JOHN HEBB. 


Woe worth the coward that ever he was born 
Who = not dare to draw the sword before he blew 
the horn! 


N. CuTHBERTSON, Major. 


The following is quoted in ‘My Confi- 
dences,’ by Locker-Lampson :— 
*Tis said, by men of deep research, 
He’s a good dog who goes to church. 
T hold him as good, every bit, 
Who stays at home and minds the spit; 
For, though good dogs to church may go, 
The going there don’t make ’em so. 
Who wrote these lines ? 


WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Can any of your readers complete the 
following lines, which were written some 
years ago about Gladstone, and say where 
they first appeared and who wrote them ? 

He read the lessons twice on Sunday last 
With voice as clear and strong as in the past. 


1. Where his cathedral huge and vast looks down 
upon the Wear. 

2. I would the sun should shine on all men’s fruits 
and flowers as well as mine. 


ANDREW B. Morris. 


“Resist? Cutna.—What is the meaning 
of the word ‘resist ’’ in connexion with old 
china, or rather with old pottery of fine 
yer ? There appears to be nothing 

efinite as to that which is “resist ’’ and 
that which is not, and collectors seem to be 
very uncertain about it. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


CorNELIUs SWEERS.—An American corre- 
spondent desires information as to the 
above. He married Hannah Murdoch in 
Philadelphia 26 April, 1770. He is reported 
to have been a colonel in the British army. 


R. J. FynMoreE. 
Sandgate. 


Sr. ANTHONY’s Breap. — When visiting 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral in West- 
minster the other day, I saw an inscription 
over a collection-box which rather puzzled 
me. It was “St. Anthony’s Bread.” Can 
any of your correspondents tell me the 
meaning of this ? Brvtvs. 


Mrs. Quentin. — A friend of mine has 
urchased a water-colour drawing of this 
ady, dated 1822; he is told that she is “ in 

some way connected with the Georgian era 
and its notabilities,’’ and has asked me to 
aid him in identifying her. This I am un- 
able to do, but perhaps some reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ will kindly give the benefit of his 
knowledge. Please address direct. 

GEORGE GILBERT. 

Wentworth House, Keymer, Sussex. 


UmsBer Brrp.—In Lydgate’s ‘ Reson and 
Sensuallyte,’ ed. Dr. E. Sieper (E.E.T.S.), 
ll. 1241-3, there occurs :— 

Of Cynetys ful grete novmbre, 

Makyng in maner of an ovmbre, 

With her wynges ay flykeryng, &c. 
Though the side-notes (not by the editor) — 
say “ cygnets like a halo,” the glossary gives 
‘““Oumbre, s., the umber bird [Scopus 
umbrella], 1242.” 

If this be the correct rendering, I should 
like to know what bird is meant; for a 
dictionary before me_ gives 
umbre as Scopus ardetta, a South African 
bird, and ‘‘ umbrella-bird ’”’ as Cephalopterus 
ornatus, from Peru. From the ‘ Notes” 
it appears that the passage is an addition of 
Lydgate to the French original. 

By the way, the editor should have seen 
that a quotation from ‘‘Goethe’s verse,” 
p. 60, appeared correctly, for it reads 

Hangen und bangen 

In schwebender Pein 
(for Langen und bangen). On p. 97 “ good 
Arcite Knt. T.’) reads “ good 


E. A. Lutyens, ParntER.—I shall be glad 
if some readers will inform me through 
your columns what is known of E. A. Lutyens 
as an artist in oil painting, and whether 
any of his work was hung, and, if so, when 
and where. Where can be found the best 
biographical account or notice of him and 
his work, and a list of his paintings ?_ When 
and where was he born, and when and where 
did he die ? W. DUKE. 

[Is the first initial clear? ving, eae by Charles 
Augustus Henry Lutyens have been exhibited at 
the R.A., the earliest in 1862. See Mr. Graves’s 
‘Royal Academy of Arts.’] 
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TruMPER Famity.—Information is de- 
sired respecting this family, or any hints 
as to where the same could be obtained, by 

(Capt.) J. CRABB-BOUCHER. 

Savernake Lodge, Bath. 


“Mary, MAry, QUITE CONTRARY.’’—I 
should be glad to know the authority for 
the oft-repeated statement that this nursery 
rime has its origin in Queen Mary Tudor. 
A contemporary once more revives it, and 
says 

‘** Mary was Queen Mary Tudor, whose religious 
contrariness to her father, brother, and sister was 
obvious. The garden was the Church in England ; 
the silver bells were the restored sacring-bells at 
Mass; the cockle shells, the emblems of revived 
pilgrimages to holy places; and the pretty maids, 
the nuns whom she reinstated in their convents.” 


FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Swirr’s Works: ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 
—l. Is there any annotated edition of 
Swift’s poems ? 

2. Is there any annotated edition of the 
“Tale of a Tub’ which explains the allusions 
and other difficulties more fully than Mr. 
Temple Scott’s ? KKom OmBo. 


HAYLEY AND Buiake.—I should be glad 
to know the name and date of a magazine 
which recently published a paper on ‘ Hay- 
ley and Blake at Felpham.’ I believe the 
paper in question appeared in a monthly, 
within the last year. . M. 


“Mors JANUA viTzx.”—Can any of your 
correspondents give a reference showing 
the origin of the sentence ‘“‘ Mors janua 
vite,’’ sometimes found on tombstones ? 


‘THe OvutLaw.’—Where can I get a copy 
of a poem called ‘The Outlaw’? The first 
verse is as follows :— 

*T was morn, and on the mountain top 
The outlaw rested now ; 

He had his broadsword by his side, 
His bonnet on his brow. 


W. T. Gitmovr. 


Gosnotp.—The ‘D.N.B.’ gives no infor- 
mation as to the parentage or other rela- 
tives of Bartholomew Gosnold (d. 1607), 
navigator. I should be grateful for any in- 
formation which would assist to supply the 
omission. C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library, E.C. 


‘SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
West Inpies.’—In 1828 Smith & Elder 
published a book with this title “By a 
Resident.’’ I have a copy in which “ By 


Hugh Gordon, Esq.,’”’ has been pasted over 
these words. It deals largely with Dominica. 
Was Hugh Gordon really the author? The 
Rev. George Gordon, who was minister of 
Knockando, 1833-9, is stated by Scott 
(‘ Fasti,’ iii. 224) to have been the son of 
Hugh Gordon, “late of Dominica.” 
J. M. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


SHELLEY’s ‘SENSITIVE PLANT.’—In con- 
nexion with the last two lines of the eigh- 
teenth stanza in Part First of this poem, 
will some one kindly tell me the subject of 
“could belong’’?? I am inclined to take 
“Where none wanted but it” as paren- 
thetical, and to regard “it loved more 
than ever could belong,” &c., as somewhat 
irregular for “it loved with greater love 
than ever could belong,” &c. I ? 

[We have often discussed this obscure passage- 
A paraphrase of thelines was offered by Mr. Buxton 
Forman at 6 S. xii. 376; A. J. M. contributed a 
long article on them; and Mr. E. H. MARSHALL 
noted that they were commented on by Mr. Swin- 
burne and B. V. in Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s edition of 
Shelley’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ ii. 445.] 


SILK FIRST MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE.— 
Can any reader confirm the statement made 
by a Jesuit missionary (Cibot), writing from 
Peking about 1735, that the only mention 
of sik in the Old Testament appears in 
Esther viii. 15? In the Authorized Version 
it is mentioned as “ a garment of fine linen 
and purple.’”” He quotes from his Latin 
Bible. H. Kopscu. 

[The Revised Version reads ‘robe of fine linen.”] 


PANTON PROFESSORSHIP AND WILL CASE. 
—I should be glad to know who was the 
founder of the Panton Professorship of 
Theology in the Episcopal Church College, 
Edinburgh, and any details thereof, or the 
name of a book referring to the matter. 

Where can an account of “the great 
Panton will case’? be found? I believe it 
was referred to in Chambers’s Journal many 
years ago. 


«Amicus ” oF ‘THE Morninc HERALD.’ 
—Has the identity of this writer been ascer- 
tained? He contributed during 1800 a 
series of short ‘ Translations in Verse of the 
Mottos of the English Nobility.’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Dr. Joun Key, or Leex.—Can any of 
your readers give information relative to 
the above? He was living c. 1740. 

_R. Sms. 

Newcastle, Staffs. 
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Replies. 


BEER SOLD WITHOUT A LICENCE. 
(10 S. ii. 9, 71.) 


THE practice of selling beer at fairs with- 
out licence appears to have been common 
throughout the country. Hone in his 
* Every-Day Book,’ vol. ii., par. 676 (1827 
edition), under the heading of ‘ Whitsun 
Ales,’ refers to a somewhat similar custom. 
The practice was, as will be seen from the 
following extracts from Acts of Parliament, 
allowed by law, if not actually encouraged. 
Mr. N. J. Highmore (late Assistant Solicitor 
to the Board of Inland Revenue, and now 
Solicitor to the Board of Customs) in his 
work on ‘ Excise Laws,’ p. 17, says :— 

** Fairs and Races.—The law as to the sale of 
liquors at fairs and races was for some time very 
changeable and somewhat obscure; see 25 and 26 
Vict. chap. 22, sec. 12, and 26 and 27 Vict. ch. 33, 
sec. 21, and the cases of Ash v. Lynn [1866] and 
Haywood +. Holland [1873]. 

“Tt has, however, since 1874, been settled that 
an occasional licence is required for sales at fairs 
and races in any part of the United Kingdom—see 
37 and_ 38 Vict. ch. 49, sec. 18, as to England, 37 
and 38 Vict. ch. 69, sec. 4, as to Ireland, and 25 and 
26 Vict. ch. 35, sec. 6, as to Scotland—except upon 
licensed premises in England or Ireland within the 
limits of fairs or race-courses, or except for sales by 
a licensed innkeeper in Scotland at a fair in the 
same parish in which his licensed house is situate— 
see as to the latter exception 9 Geo. IV. ch. 58, 
sec. 8, and Lamb v. Brown [1894]. 

‘Any privilege to sell beer by retail at fairs 
under a charter or grant is taken away, Huxham v. 
Wheeler [1864].” 

Section 11 of the Excise Licences Act, 
1825 (6 Geo. IV. ch. 81), provides that 
nothing in this Act shall extend to prohibit 
any licensed dealer in, or retailer of, in- 
toxicating liquor (except holders of a spirit 
retailer’s licence in Ireland) from 
selling such liquors at any lawful fair or any 
public races. 

Section 36 of the Alehouse Act, 1828 
(9 Geo. IV. ch. 61), after providing that the 
Act should not affect the privileges of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, nor 
of the Vintners’ Company of London, 
proceeds :— 

‘Provided also, that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall alter any law relating to the revenue 
of excise, except so far as the same is hereby ex- 
pressly altered, and otherwise provided for; nor 
to prohibit any person from selling beer in booths or 
other places at the time and within the limits of the 
ground or place in or upon which is holden any 
lawful fair, in like manner as such person was 
authorized to do before the passing of this Act.” 


The italics are mine. 


The case of Huxham v. Wheeler (1864), 
referred to above, was apparently caused 
by the passing of the Revenue Act, 1862 
(25 and 26 Vict. ch. 22), sec. 12 of which 
enacts that 
“*so much of any Act as permits the sale of beer, 
spirits, or wine at fairs or races without an excise 
licence shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

This Act was followed a year later by the 
Revenue Act, 1863 (26 and 27 Vict. ch. 33), 
of which sec. 21 enacts that from and after 
the passing of this Act nothing in sec, 12 of 
the Revenue Act, 1862, should extend to 
prohibit any licensed retailer of beer, spirits, 
or wine from selling at any lawful fair or 
public races in like manner as such person 
might lawfully have done under the Act 
6 Geo. IV. ch. 81, sec. 11. 

This Act again was followed by the 
Licensing Act, 1874 (37 and 38 Vict. ch, 49), 
of which sec. 18 requires an occasional 
licence to be held by any person selling 
intoxicating liquors at any fair or public 
races in England and Wales. 

It will thus be seen that the changes in 
the law have been as follows :— 

Alehouse Act, 1828, allows sale of beer at 
lawful fairs, as was customary previously. 

Revenue Act, 1862, requires an excise 
licence to be held for every sale at fairs or 
races. 

Revenue Act, 1863, allows licensed dealers. 
and retailers to sell at fairs or races without 
an ‘ occasional licence.” 

Licensing Act, 1874, requires an occasional 
licence to be held by every person selling 
beer, &c., at fairs or races, except where the 
sale takes place at a licensed inn or beer- 
house. 

I am informed by persons residing in this 
locality that the custom was exercised until 
recently at the neighbouring village (? mar- 
ket town) of Llanarth, Cardiganshire. Old 
residents at that place tell me that, even so 
recently as the later eighties, there were 
several old topers (private householders) 
living in the village who regularly brewed 
a quantity of beer prior to fair days for sale 
at the fair ground. Later, owing to the 
vigilance of the police, they called in the 
aid of some friendly publican, who obtained 
an occasional licence, under cover of which 
the beer was sold by its makers. ; 

My father states that he believes this 
custom of selling beer was exercised in his 
early days at the “Church Street Fair” at 
Warrington. 

In Cardiganshire the custom of selling 
beer without licence — not to have 
been confined to fairs and races, but to have 
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been much more extensive. From informa- 
tion given me by various people, I gather 
that it was formerly a common practice for 


a newly married couple, in order to raise a 


supply of cash to enable them to start 


housekeeping, to brew a quantity of beer, 


and sell it to their friends and neighbours 
at the wedding festivities held in a barn or 
other outbuilding lent for the purpose by a 
neighbouring farmer. This custom appears 
to have existed within very recent times, 
several of my informants having been 
present at, and assisted in, such festivities. 
As this custom involved a serious breach 
of the excise laws, as well as a breach of 
the licensing Acts enforced by the magis- 
tracy, I should be pleased to know if excise 
officers, police, or parish constables ever 
interfered with this old-fashioned custom, 
and to have further details of the practice. 
E. Ganpy. 
Inland Revenue, Aberayron. 


- WALLER PoT - WALLOPER” 
(10 S. viii. 181).—It is a great gain to know 
that pot-waller was the original form; and 
that the forms pot-walloner, pot-wallader, 
pot-walloper, pot-wabbler, are mere corrup- 
tions of it. At the same time, it seems to 
be also true that the form wallop is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and is rather an ima- 


gined derivative than a corruption. I take 
the suffix -op to have been suggested by the 
Dutch op, for E. up. Thus, in Sewel’s ‘Eng- 


lish-Dutch Dictionary,’ fifth edition, 1754, 


I find the entry: “To Wallop, opkooken, 


opwellen ’’; and the Dutch-English 
has: “ Opkooken, to boil fast’; an 
wellen, to bubble up, to spring up.”’ 

Wallop is a form of respectable antiquity. 


ortion 
Op- 


Already in Golding’s translation of Ovid, 


ed. 1603, fol. 82, in the account of Medea’s 
enchantments, we find this expression :— 


The medicine seething all the while a wallop in a 


pan 
Of brasse, to spirt and leape aloft and gather froth 
began. 
It is printed a wallop in two words, with- 
out the hyphen; but it seems to mean 
on the boil.” The only example of 
in jis recorded with the 
e “at a gallop’’; and perhaps it 
had a new sense read into it. However, 
further research will doubtless settle the 
question. WaLterR W. SKEAtT. 


Ractat Prosiem or Evrors (10 8. 
vill. 145, 218).—In Mr. AcKERLEY’s inter- 
esting note are not the following statements 


_ tinged with that generalization “ on inade- 
quate observation” which the writer so 
| justly deprecates ? 

“Early Neolithic man was short in stature and 
long-headed.” 

b ‘Late Neolithic......man was tall and round- 
| ea 
_ “Tron Age man almost certainly is the same as 
| the historic Anglo-Saxon race.” 

If this is so, the problem seems more com- 
plex than as stated, and the “special 
difficulties > many more than three. 

In Prof. Deniker’s list tall, fair broad- 
heads find no place—have they disappeared ? 

Other points which suggest themselves 
are as follows: Are we justified in speaking 
of ‘true Celts” ? Is there any real differ- 
ence between Celt and Ligurian, any con- 
nexion between both and the Iberian race ? 
I have just been told by an intelligent 
observer that newly imported Welsh 
labourers could understand their fellow- 
workmen from the Basque provinces of 
Spain ! 

The most interesting connected historical 
problem is that of the existence or non- 
existence of a Celtic empire in Europe before 
the fourth century B.c. The ethnological 
inquiries suggested may throw light on this 
difficult question. But the races, or rather 
types, to be observed are surely more than 
two. I have just returned from Brittany, 
and observed at least four distinct types 
there. One was a short, sturdy individual, 
recalling the Etruscan type, and still further 
confusing one’s ethnological ideas. How 
easy it is to make useful inquiries, even in 
our own times, may be shown by a visit to 
the shores of the Wash. The Lincoln and 
Norfolk people speak of each other as 
foreigners to the present day. 

C. W. WuisH. 


Erinscourt, Ascot. 


« Ramsammy ” (10 S. vii. 407, 473; viii. 
56).—At the penultimate reference Mr. 
Piatt explains the name Ramaswamy 
as meaning *‘ devotee of Rama.” May I 
point out that this account is erroneous ? 
The word swami does not mean devotee, 
but lord or god. Ramaswami means 
«Rama, the Lord,” and is the actual name 
of the god. To the Hindu mind, especially 
in the case of a Brahman, there is nothing 
repugnant in giving a man the name of a 
god: he is a god. Ramaswami, Krishna- 
swami, Govindaswami, &c., are not a bit 
more startling than Raman, Krishnan, 
Govindan, Narasimhan, &c., all of which 
are names of Hindu gods, and all common 
as personal names in South India. Most of 
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the names in general use belong to one or 
other of the incarnations of Rama or 
Krishna, the god Vishnu; many of the 
names are a combination of two such titles 
—Ramakrishnan itself is quite common. 
The Mohammedan names, Ghulam Mo- 
hiddin, &c., are not in point. To a Moham- 
medan it would be blasphemous to name a 
man by the name of God, as it would be to 
a Christian. Combinations of Ghulam (lit., 
a slave) and Abdul (—servant of) are com- 
mon among the Mohammedans of Madras. 
But the typical Hindu names are simply 
the names of the gods. I may add that 
servile beggars often address as “ swami 
{my lord) ”’ those of whom they solicit alms. 
FERRAND E. CoRLeEy. 
Madras Christian College. 


CROOKE OF THE IsLAND OF St. CHRIS- 
TOPHER (10 S. vii. 428).—The following 
notes I made some years ago at the Public 
Record Office are worth printing :— 


1714. A letter signed by Samuel Crooke, Esq., 
with remains of heraldic seal (B.T. Leeward Islands, 
vol. xiii.). 

1717. Governor Hamilton writes that he has 
suspended Mr. Clement Crooke as Chief Justice 
(ihid., vol. xv.). 

The Transcripts of Parish Registers (ibid., 
vols. xxi. and xxiv.) include the following : 
Curist Cuurcu, Town. 
Baptisms. 

1721, July 7th. John, s. of Sam" and Mary 
‘Crooke. 

1726, x" 31st. Mary, d. of S. and M. C. 

1729, April 20th. Benjamin, s. of S. and M. C. 

1734, Oct” 13th. Herriot, D. to Mr. Clement and 
Mrs. Herriot Crooke, born the Ist of the same 
month. 

St. Joun, CABBESTERRE. 
Baptisms. 

1721, 7°" 18th. Nicholas, s. of Nicholas Crooke. 

1725, 9° 13th. Sam", s. of Nicholas and Franses 
Crooke. 

1727, Aug*t 15th. Franses, d. of N. and F. C. 

1728, 9>** 29th. Franses, d. of N. and F. C. 


Burials. 
1726, July 15th. Sam", s. of Nicholas and Franses 
rooke. 
1727, Aug" 19th. Franses, d. of N. and F. C. 
1729, Aug* Ist. Franses, d. of N. and F. C. 
1729, 9°** 10th. Elinor Crooke, Widow. 
Sr. Mary, Caron. 


Baptism. 

1722, 7** 20th. Dowson, s. of Clement and Eliz. 
‘Crooke. 

1732. An Act was passed for cutting off all estates 
tail limited by Clement Crooke, Esq., deceased, in 
his last will, and for vesting the same in fee-simple 
in Clement Crooke, Esq., his eldest son and heir at 
law . Laws of St. Chr.,’ fo., 1739). 

1753. Mr. Nicholas Crooke, one plantation in St. 
John’s, Cappesterre; Samuel Crooke, Esq., one 


in St. Mary, Cayonne ; Clement Crooke, 
isq., ditto (Baker’s Map of St. Chr.). 

1770. Daniel Cunningham, Esq., in his will of 
this date, speaks of ‘*m in the parish 
of St. Mary, Cayon, ous The Spring, which I 
purchased from Clement Crooke, Doctor of Physic” 
(P.C.C. 455 Collier). 

1772, March 14. The Hon. Samuel Crooke, Esq, 
a member of the Council of the island of St. Chris- 
topher, and father of Samuel Crooke, Esq., of Little 
Ilford in Essex (J'own and Country Mag., p. 167, and 


Gent. Mag., 151). 
V. L, OLIVER. 
Sunninghill, Berks. 


LonpDON AND BrIrRMINGHAM RaAILWway 
Unroorep Carriaces (10 8. viii. 167).— 
In the early days of railway travelling the 
third-class carriages were more irritating 
and unhealthy than the modern excursionist 
can believe without a strong effort. Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the great traveller 
and naturalist, in his ‘My Life: a Record 
of Events and Opinions,’ tells his readers of 
a journey by railway from Berkhampstead 
to London. He and a brother were con- 
veyed third class 
“in open trucks identical with modern goods 
trucks, except that they had hinged doors, but 
with no seats whatever, so that any one tired of 
standing must sit upon the floor. Luckily it was 
mild weather, and the train did not go more than 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour, yet even at that 
ag the wind was very disagreeable.” — Vol. i. 
p. 135. 

About the same time (I think it was 
in 1847) I went twice from Hull to Hezzle— 
happily a very short journey—in third-class 
carriages. ‘They were wretchedly dirty, and 
the shower of ashes which poured upon us 
all the time we were in motion did great 
damage to our clothes. On one of these 
occasions a relative who was with me had a 
spark from the engine lodge in his left eye, 
from which he suffered great pain for many 
days. On my second journey a youn 
woman who was dressed in a light-colour 
gown said she was sure that it would be 
quite spoilt. She probably did not exag- 
gerate. I think there were not seats of any 
kind in these miserable trucks, but of this I 
am not sure. If there were, from the thick 
deposit of ashes thereon they could be of 
no use. 

The third-class carriages of the present 
day are cleaner, and in almost every respect 
far more comfortable, than were the first- 
class of the time of which I have been 
writing. Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


It would be interesting to know when 
third-class carriages, open at the sides and 
top, were finally abandoned by the great 
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London railway companies. I well remem- 
ber travelling in a train from Waterloo by 
one of these, on the L. and S.W.R., about 
1862. The words “ covered carriages ”’ have, 
to my knowledge, occasionally appeared in 
railway announcements of excursion trains 
within the last year or two. 

F. A. Russet. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford. 


Lapies Ripine Srpeways (108. viii. 168). 
—See 2 8. viii. 238 :— 
“Mr. F. W. Fairholt, in the first of his interest- 
ing papers on ‘ Ancient Carriages,’ in Vhe Art 
Union Monthly Journal (No. 106, p. 119, April, 
1847), says: ‘riding on side-saddles was in use by 
ladies in England during the Saxon times.’ In proof 
of this assertion he engraves an example (on p. 118) 
ot a lady thus riding, copied from an A.-S. MS.; 
and adds, ‘that this fashion was continuous is 
shown by the seal of Joanna de Stuteville appended 
to a document dated 1227, who is represented riding 
in a similar manner.’ ” 
I have also a note that Richard IT.’s queen 
introduced the side-saddle into England. 
Some years ago there was a discussion on 
this subject in The Daily Graphic. 
R. J. Fynmore. 
Sandgate. 


Moravian CHAPEL, FETTER LANE (10S. 
viii. 26, 111, 194).—A history of chapels in 
Fetter Lane (3) and Miles Lane (3), with 
lives of the ministers, appears in Wilson’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Dissenting 
Churches and Meeting-Houses in London, 
Westminster, and Southwark,’ 4 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1808. The account of Miles Lane 
occupies pp. 462-525 in vol. i., while that of 
Fetter Lane covers Pp. 420-75 in vol. iii. 
These volumes are a lordly treasure-house 
of information about Nonconformity, its 
homes or refuges, and its preachers and 
teachers in the metropolis down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

RicHaRD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


HIGHLANDERS ‘‘ BARBADOSED”’ AFTER 
THE 1715 anpD yions (10 S. viii. 
68, 135, 176).—If Mr. Foruereitt will say 
through your paper where “all the other 
lists” are to be found, and mention the 
exact period over which they range, the 
thousands of genealogists in the United 
Kingdom and in America will: owe him a 
lasting debt of gratitude. C. Maron. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


Schoon ror THE INDIGENT Burp (10 8. 
vil. 150).—There is an account of this 
charity in A. Highmore’s ‘ Pietas Londini- 


State of the Various Public Charities in and 
near London,’ 1810, pp. 608, 611-13, 617, 
and 621; but I do not find any allusion to 
the annual reports, either there or under 
‘ Philanthropic Soe.’ in the B.M. Catalogue. 
Would not the present chaplain and secre- 
tary be likely to possess the desired informa- 
tion ? J. HotpEN MacMIcHaEL. 


“IncacHep” (10 S. viii. 90).—If “ in- 
cached ” be not a misprint of ‘ encoached ” 
=seated in a coach, can it be an anglicized 
derivative of Castilian encaje—lace, formerly 
written encaxe and pronounced encache? In 
the latter case it would mean “ dressed in 
lace.”’ Epwarp Dopeson. 


Does not this mean concealed, secretly, 
with blinds or curtains drawn—in fact, en 
cachette, from cacher, to conceal, to cover ? 

J. HoLpEN MacMICHAEL. 


Novet Wantep (10S. viii. 168). — This 
is evidently ‘ The Inner House,’ by the late 
Sir W. Besant: it is one of several short 
stories published together under the title of 
‘The Holy Rose, &c.? My copy is dated 
1890. J. T. BROOKE. 

[A. M. and Mr. T. Nickx1n also thanked for 
replies. | 


Tartton’s Sone’ (10 viii. 188). 
—All that is known about this song and its 
variants is given by Mr. Halliwell in ‘ The 
Nursery Rhymes of England,’ 5th _ed., 
sm. 4to, London, F. Warne & Co. First, 
“from MS. Sloane 1489, fol. 19, written in 
the time of Charles I.” :— 
The King of France and four thousand men, | 
They drew their swords, and put them up again. 
Secondly, from “a tract called ‘ Pigge’s 
Corantoe, or Newes from the North,’ 4to, 
Lond., 1642, p. 3,’’ in which it is called 
‘Old Tarlton’s Song.’ Mr. Halliwell thinks 
it may have been a parody on the popular 
epigram of ‘Jack and Jill,’ and that, as 
Tarlton died in 1588, the rime must be 
earlier :-— 

The King of France went up the hill 

With twenty thousand men ; 
The King of France came down the hill, 
And ne’er went up again. 

Thirdly, a variant introducing the King 
of Spain :— 
The King of France with twenty thousand men 
Went up the hill, and then came down again ; 
The King of Spain with twenty thousand more 
Climb’d the same hill the French had climb’d 

before. 
Lastly, a version in which “the nurse 


ensis: the History, Design, and Present 


sings the first line and repeats it time after 
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time, until the expectant little one asks, 
What next ? Then comes the climax ”’:— 
The King of France, the King of France, with forty 
thousand men, 
Oh, they all went up the hill, and so—came back 
again ! 
RicHARD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The “‘common nursery song” was known 
in West Yorkshire some forty years ago in 
the following form :— 

King David was King David, 

He had five thousand men ; 

He marched ’em up a very high hill, 

And marched ’em down again. 

When they were up, they were up; 

And when they were down, they were down ; 

And when they were half-way up the hill, 

They were neither up nor down. 
The song had a tune of its own. The num- 
ber of men varied. I have heard American 
mothers (United States) sing it to their chil- 
dren within the last six or eight years. 

H. SNOWDEN WARD. 

Hadlow, Kent. 

(Mr. A. LEE and Lapy RussFLL 
also thanked for replies. | 


PALGRAVE’S ‘GOLDEN Treasury’ (10 8. 
viii. 147).—It is well to draw attention to 
the defects of this valuable work, for its 
essential excellence is such that one would 
be glad to see it approach perfection as 
nearly as possible. One feature that should 
be introduced is an indication of omissions 
made from the poems. In his original 
preface the editor wrote: ‘‘The poems are 
printed entire, except in a very few in- 
stances where a stanza or passage has been 
omitted.”’ This statement is by no means 
sufficient to cover the actual practice. Let 
us take as examples three lyrics given in 
the second book of the anthology. Cra- 
shaw’s ‘ Wishes for the Supposed Mistress ’ 
is not nearly complete, and there is nothing 
to show the reader that he has not the 
entire poem as the author left it. So it is 

_ with Cowley’s ‘ On the Death of Mr. William 
Hervey’ and Vaughan’s ‘ Friends in Para- 
dise,’ which stand next each other in the 
volume. Only seven of the nineteen stanzas 
in Cowley’s monody are given, and the 
choice made seems somewhat arbitrary and 
even casual. The close of the fifth stanza 
and the opening of the sixth, as these stand 
in ‘ The Golden Treasury,’ suggest an over- 
looking of artistic fitness on the author’s 
part, which, of course, is an untoward re- 
sult never anticipated by the editor. The 
omission of the three closing stanzas from 


of its lofty and culminating aspiration. It 
no doubt spoils the look of a page to dot 
it over with asterisks, but some such word 
as “excerpt” or “extracted” at the top 
of a piece would enable readers to see that 
they had to do with a quotation, and not 
with what an author considered a homo- 
geneous unity. Tuomas Bayne. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
viii. 109, 153).—The second of the lines 
referred to by T. E. M. occurs in the last 
stanza of Matthew Arnold’s lyric entitled 
‘ Progress.’ W. B. 


M. B.L. in the second quotation at p. 150 
may have in his mind the lines in ‘The 
Boatman’ by Pisistratus Caxton (first Earl 
Lytton), published in Blackwood, Decembe-, 
1863 :— 
the sport of man’s strife 

Gives the zest to man’s life, 

Without it his manhood dies ; 
Be it jewel or toy, 
Not the prize gives the joy, 

But the striving to win the prize. 


William Watson’s tribute to Matthew 
Arnold, ‘ In Laleham Churchyard ’ (Spectator, 
30 Aug., 1890), has :— 


[He] set his heart upon the goal, 
vot on the prize. 


With those elect he shall survive 

Who seem not to compete or strive, 

Yet with the foremost still arrive, 
Prevailing still ; 

Spirits with whom the stars connive 
To work their will. 

And ye—the baftled many—who 

Dejected, from afar off view 

The easily victorious few 
Of calm renown ; 

Have ye not your sad glory too 
And mournful crown? 


Great is the facile conqueror, 
Yet haply he who wounded sore, 
Breathless—unhors’d—all covered 
With blood and sweat, 
Sinks, foiled but fighting evermore, 
Is greater yet. 


Blackburn. 


Rosert LEwIs. 


I cannot supply the name of the author 
of the sentence H. S. quotes at p. 169, but 
your correspondent may be glad to have 
(if he does not already know it) Fanny 
Kemble’s version of the sentiment it 
embodies :— 

Better trust all, and be deceived, 

And weep that trust, and that deceiving, 

Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 

Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


Cc. C. B. 


Vaughan’s characteristic study deprives it 
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The words “I would rather trust and be 
deceived,” &c., are spoken by Benjamin 
Goldfinch, and form the conclusion of the 
play ‘A Pair of Spectacles,’ adapted by 
Sydney Grundy from Labiche and Dela- 
cour’s *‘ Les Petits Oiseaux.’ 

WILLoucHBy Maycock. 


The phrase “ Les grandes douleurs sont 
muettes,” about which Mr. LatrHam in- 
quires at p. 169, is somewhat like what 
Shakspeare has written; but the two ideas 
are not quite the same :— 

(tive sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
And I think that Shakspeare may have 
remembered Spenser :— 
He oft finds medicine who his grief imparts: 
But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ Book I. e. ii. s. 34. 
E. YarDLey. 


MACAULAY ON COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
tions (108. viii. 169).—There is some in- 
formation on the matter in Trevelyan’s 
‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,’ sub 
Wednesday, 1 June, chap. xiii. On 11 July, 
1854, Macaulay wrote to Ellis: “TI...... have 
at last finished my Report on the I.C.S. 
It is much longer than I anticipated it would 
be, and has given me great trouble.” 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Macaulay’s encomium on competitive ex- 
aminations will be found embodied in his 
speech on the government of India, de- 
livered in the House of Commons, 10 July, 
1833. It will be found in any edition of 
Macaulay’s ‘ Speeches.’ 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 

Bow Library, E. 

Cou. F. E. R. Potnarp-UrQUHART and Mr. J. 
Watson also thanked for replies. ] 


HAMLET AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (10 S. 
viii. 4, 155).—There are innumerable in- 
stances of both Hamlet and Hamnet as 
Christian names in Cheshire. It is, of 
course, derived from the Norman Baron 
Hamo or Hamon. As a surname in the 
same county it has existed from 1500. A 
family of this name, founded by Wm. 
Hamnet, citizen, Sheriff, and Mayor of 
Chester, has come down to the present 
time, and has owned considerable property 
in South Cheshire and North Shropshire 
at different times (vide Cheshire wills at 
Chester). In the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum (Randle Holme Collection) 
is a pedigree of Wm. Hamnet, carrying 
back to a Hamnet Johnson, also of Chester, 


early in 1400. One or two of the family 
were Sheriffs of Chester (see Ormerod), and 
in the Visitation of Cheshire are mentioned 
under ‘Wall of Chester,” whom they 
eventually represented. Both Hamnet and 
Sutton, as found in Shakespeare’s friend 
after whom his son was called, are true 
Cheshire names. I know a good deal about 
this family, as my grandmother was a 
Hamnet, and her mother again, curiously 
enough, was an Arden, also of Tarporley 
in Cheshire (for pedigree see Ormerod’s 
‘Cheshire ’). J. R. 
10, West Hill, Highgate, N. 


Hamlet Marshall was Prebendary of South 
Searle in Lincoln Cathedral; see Turner, 
‘ Bodleian Charters,’ 1878, p. 648. 

W. C. B. 


My old tutor, the Rev. W. B. Philpot, 
whilom vicar of South Bersted (Bognor), 
had a son named Hamlet. 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


English Church Furniture. By J. Charles Cox, 

tee} F.S.A., and Alfred Harvey, M.B. (Methuen 

& Co. 
Tuts volume belongs to ‘‘ The Antiquary’s Books,” 
and readers will recognize in one of the authors the 
accomplished editor of the series. Dr. Cox has an 
unusually large acquaintance with churches and 
their contents in every part of England. He is con- 
stantly visiting and describing them for publications 
which pretend to accuracy, and_ his investigations 
and conclusions can therefore be relied upon as 
trustworthy. In this case he has a colleague who 
is also a keen antiquary in church matters, and the 
result of their union is a book which is brimful of 
information, and_ offers a hundred and twenty-one 
illustrations. Many of the books dealing with 
church matters, though excellent in their way, are 
not abreast of modern research, which has modified 
some conclusions, and a number of instances 
which escaped the notice of early chroniclers. The 
pages take to a large extent the form of lists by 
counties, which may seem a little dull; but we are 
convinced that, with the aid of the large ‘General 
Index’ provided, this arrangement will be of great 
use to those who seek to find the prevalence of any 
special feature they come across in a church. 

umour is not wanting. For instance, the twelfth- 
century font at Bridekirk had an inscription which 
was formerly read, ‘‘ Here Skard was converted, 
and to this man’s example were the Danes brought,” 
but it is now declared to mean 

Richard he me wrought, 
And to this beauty carefully me brought. 


Abundant references to learned papers afford a 
chance of further investigation of disputed points. 
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Fonts and font inscriptions are fully treated, and 
the Greek palindrome which reads, “Wash my sin, 
not my face only,” is said to appear on many 
examples. The leaden fonts in England of different 
periods are reported as twenty-seven, but_we do 
not find a mention of the one at Penn Church, 
Bucks, where there is also, it might be noted under 
‘Royal Arms,’ a fine hatchment of Queen Anne. 
It is obvious that it would require nothing less than 
a learned syndicate to cover the whole contents of 
the churches of England. With an eye to a new 
edition, Dr. Cox and his associate will be glad to 
receive corrections of what is already an unusually 
rich store of information. 

‘Church Libraries’ are the subject of an interest- 
ing chapter. Hereford Cathedral has 2,000 volumes, 
of which ‘1,500 are chained ; this is probably the 
largest collection of chained books in existence.” 
There is an interesting library at Langley Marish, 
given by Sir John Kidderminster, and housed in a 


scientific terminology in order to realize the curious: 
_ problems of English river-courses. 

| Place-names are discussed at some length, and 
| the remarkable buildings of the district are dis- 
cussed. The most important of these is the beautiful 
Ightham Mote, one of the finest houses of its 
kind in England. There are illustrations pro- 
vided of this, of course, but we do not think that 
the best point of view has been chosen. <A larger: 
plate would have been more satisfactory. We 
possess a water-colour—a reminder of a visit many 
years since—which gives a good idea of the beauties 
which man and nature have combined to produce: 
in this favoured spot. The account here supplied 
includes references to other articles. 

‘Walks round Ightham’ occupy a chapter, and 
the illustration of *The Steps to Oldbury Camp” 
shows that, apart from its archeological associa- 
tions, the place itself is attractive. A map of the: 
district on the scale of two miles to one inch is 


small room built in 1623. 

To the expert in architecture the chapter on | 
* Screens on Rood-lofts’ will be fascinating. The | 
authors lend no credence to the idea that the chief | 
use of the loft over the screen was to supply a place 
from which the Gospel might be read. ‘* Pulpitum ” 
means, it appears, sometimes a rood-loft, and some- 
times a pulpit. Of pulpits of pre-Reformation date 
this hook is the first to give a fist, A feature of the 
volume is the firm way in which the authors speak 
about the frequent desecration or wholesale de- 
struction of beautiful things belonging to churches. 
Thus in Suffolk a fine Carolean pulpit ‘was 
actually ejected...... by ignorant authorities as ‘ in- 
harmonious with its surroundings.’ Fortunately 
the rural dean recognized its comeliness and in- 
trinsic value (which is very considerable), rescued 
it out of a loft, and eventually placed it in Chediston 
church.” 

The illustrations are, as a rule, very satisfactory. 
Many of them are well executed by V. M. M. Cox. 
The style of the book is clear, but occasionally 
clumsy. It is larger than other members of the 
series, though sold at the same modest price. 
Painted glass, wall paintings, floor tiles, and iron- 
work had to be omitted for lack of space; but a 
hint is given that these subjects may be discussed 
in another volume, which will, we hope, duly see 
the light. There ought to be a large public for a 
book such as this. It has taken six years to pro- 
duce, but the time spent cannot be regretted. 


Ightham: the Story of a Kentish Village and its 
Surroundings. By F. J. Bennett, F.G.S8. (Home- 
land 


Tuts is a far more elaborate affair than the well- 
known ‘‘Handbooks” of the Association which 
publishes it for the author. No fewer than six 
writers assist Mr. Bennett in his survey of a charm- 
ing district, and the result is an admirable piece of 
local history and archeology. Among the numerous 
illustrations are several of Paleolithic remains; 
indeed, the study of flint implements and early 
monuments is here carried far beyond the imme- 
diate range of Ightham, which is fortunate in 
— so keen an antiquary as Mr. Benjamin 

arrison. 

Geology is fully treated, and there is an interest- 
ing chapter on ‘The Formation of the Wealden 
Anticline and the Denudation of the Weald.’ It 


enclosed in a pocket at the end of the volume. The. 
editor regrets that a botanical article is not in- 
cluded, ‘‘ owing to the failure of assistance in that 
direction.” We hope that this detail may be added 
to a subsequent edition, for the flowers available: 
should include some rare specimens. At Wrotham,. 
close by, the lily of the valley (Conrallaria maja/is) 
was abundant in former days; but we dare say that 
the march of civilization, which is unfortunately 
coincident with the advent of the tripper and 
depredator, has destroyed all traces of it at the 
present day. 

If the Homeland Association can arrange for 
more volumes like this, it will be doing a real ser- 
vice to the increasing class who take a keen interest 
in their own country. That little is known by the 
average educated man of districts, even in the home- 
counties, at all off the main roads, we are well 
aware. 


Tut Handbook to the Roman Wall, by the late: 
J. Collingwood Bruce, has reached a fifth edition, 
which is revised and corrected by a competent 
antiquary, Mr. Robert Blair. The previous edition 
was out of print, and the excavations made since: 
1895 fully justify the new issue, which is well pro- 
vided with illustrations. Mr. R. C. Bosanquet has. 
contributed notes on the camp at Housesteads. 
The *‘ Handbook’ is published by Messrs. Andrew 
Reid & Co. of Newcastle, and Messrs. Longman in. 
London. 


History in Fiction (English). By Ernest A. Baker. 
—History in Fiction (American and Foreign). By 
the same. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tues little books, which are clad in the neat blue 

of the modern firm of Routledge, are guides to the: 

best ‘‘historical romances, sagas, novels, and tales.” 

Mr. Baker’s name will be familiar to our readers as- 

that of a diligent student in the bypaths of fiction, 

and the pages before us show an admirable width 
of erudition, which should be of use to many 
students. In several cases brief descriptions of 
novels are added, and we notice that the merits of 
recent books, such as Mr. Pickthall’s ‘Said the 

Fisherman,’ are recognized, as well as the virtues 

of acknowledged classics now dignified by time. 

full ‘ Author, Title, and Subject Index’ adds much 
to the value of the volumes, and renders ready 
reference an easy matter. 

The ‘Arabian Nights’ are included, Kingsley’s: 


is well worth while to master a few details of 


‘Heroes,’ Hawthorne’s ‘Tanglewood Tales,’ and a 
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Lucianic dialogue by Wieland, which will be 
sufficient to show that. Mr. Baker takes a liberal 
view of his subject. This being so, he might, we 
think, have included the ‘Golden Ass’ of Aone, 
of which we have at our side translations by Thomas 
Taylor (1893, reissue of an edition of 1822) and 
Francis D. Byrne (1904). That of Adlington (1566) 
has been more than once reprinted ; for instance, 
by Messrs. Bell & Sons at the Chiswick Press (1904). 
the charming episode of ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ ex- 
tracted from the same source, is quite popular with 
publishers, the most elegant edition we have being 
that translated by Charles Stuttaford and _ illus- 
trated by Jessie Mothersole (Nutt, 1903). Another 
classic romance which Mr. Baker has apparently 
forgotten is the ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ of Longus. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tue number of Catalogues now before us shows 
that book-collectors from their wan- 
derings and again following their beloved pursuit. 


Mr. Thomas Baker still keeps us well supplied 
with divinity. His Catalogue 514 contains much to 
interest students and collectors. The first item is 
the ‘Menologion Sanctorum Grecorum,’ 3 vols., 
folio, 1727, 6/. 15s. The Emperor Basil Porphyro- 
genitus edited this Menologium, the MS. of which, 
said to be in his autograph, is preserved in the 
Vatican Library. Another interesting item is a 
nice copy of ‘ Missa Gothica seu Mozarabica,’ small 
folio, 1770, 4/. 10s. There is also under Trent a first 
edition of ‘Canones et Decreta,’ 1564, 3/. 3s. A 
beautiful book of emblematical engravings is Cas- 
taniza’s ‘ Christian Pilgrime,’ 1652, 1/. 5s. A curious 
and extremely scarce book is ‘The Christian 
Sodality ; or, Catholic Hive of Bees sucking the 
Honey of the Church Prayers from the Blossoms of 
the Word of God, blowne out of the Epistles and 
Gospels of the Divine Service throughout the Year, 
collected by the Puny Bee of all the Hive,’ 1652, 
W.15s. A copy of the Grimani Breviary, bound in 
red velvet, with the arms of Cardinal Grimani, is 

riced 20s. This contains the miniatures by Mem- 
ing and other masters. Under Moravian we find 
sermons preached by Count Zinzendorf in Fetter 
Lane Chapel in 1742, 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. 8S. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, send us 
two Catalogues, 187 and 188. In the former are 
several black-letter books. These include ‘The 
Chronicle of Hardyng,’ 1543, 4/. 4s.; and Holins- 
hed, 1586, 3 vols. in 2 (title to vol. iii. in MS8.), 
10/. 10s. There are a few fresh remainders. Among 
other items are Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds,’ large 
paper, 1807, l/. 4s.; first edition of ‘The Masque 
of Anarchy,’ Moxon, 1832, 18s.; Payne Collier’s 
‘Shakespeare,’ 8 vols., 1844, 18s.; and Wright’s 
‘Womankind in Western Europe,’ 18s. There are 
a large number of six-shilling novels offered at a 
shilling each. 

No.188 is devoted to Modern Theology. We note a 
set of ‘The Ante-Nicene Christian Library,’ 24 vols., 
10s.; *The Speaker’s Commentary,’ 13. vols., 
2. 15s.; Liddon’s Works, 1/. 10s.; ‘ Nicene and Post- 

‘icene Fathers of the Christian Church,’ 28 vols., 
4to, 10/. 10s.; Neale and Littledale’s ‘Commentary 
on the Psalms,’ 4 vols., 18s.; Creighton’s ‘History of 
the Papacy,’ 6 vols., 1/. 1s.; and Robertson’s ‘Sixty- 

our Sermons,’ 3 vols best edition, 6s. There are 
also works under Newman, Trench, Maurice, Pusey, 
and Lightfoot. 


Mr. G. Gregory, of Bath, issues a double catalogue,. 
179-80, which shows that he has still sets of Punch 
at low prices. There are also large assortments of 
works on Agriculture, Botany, Conchology, Ethno- 
logy, Natural History, &c., all under their respective 
headings, thus making them easy of reference. Mr. 
Gregory observes this plan in arranging his twenty- 
five rooms, each room being devoted to a special 
subject. There is a good list of miscellaneous works, 
chiefly from the library of the late Rev. H. G. Tom- 
kins. We note a first edition of Calvin’s ‘ Thir- 
teene Sermons,’ 1579, 15s.; Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
4 vols., folio, best edition, full russia, 1806, 3/. 10s. ;. 
Crabbe’s Works, 8 vols., full vellum, 1834, 1/. 4s. ; 
Fielding, with essay by Leslie Stephen, 10 vols., 
2/. 18s.; Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ second 
edition, 1810, 16s. ; and Sir David Wilkie’s ‘ Spanish 
and Oriental Sketches,’ 2 vols., folio, 1843-7, 1d. 15s. 


Messrs. Charles Higham & Son’s List 462 contains 
additional purchases. There are many commen- 
taries, and a list under Wesley includes the 
‘Minutes of the Methodist Conferences, 1744-1905,’ 
48 vols., 2/. 15s. A copy of Perronet’s poem ‘The 
Mitre,’ 1756, is marked very rare, 1/. ie Of this 
Dr. Grosart, in his article on Perronet in ‘The 
Dictionary of Hymnology,’ writes : ‘‘ This strangely 
overlooked satire is priceless as a reflex of contem- 

vorary ecclesiastical opinion......It roused John 
Vesley’s hottest anger. He demanded its instant 

suppression ; and it was suppressed.” One smali 
item is an echo of the past: ‘John Cumming, D.D., 
1832-79, In Memoriam,’ printed for private circula- 
tion, 2s. There is an envelope inserted containing 
a four-page sermon-note in the Doctor’s hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Hitchman sends from Bristol his Catalogue 
51, which contains a very fine copy of Seebohm’s 
‘British Birds,’ 4 vols., newly bound in half-green 
morocco, 6/. ; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 8 vols., 2/. 2s. 
Lingard’s ‘ England,’ 10 vols., Nimmo, 1883, 2/. 2s. ; 
Hearne’s Antiquarian Works, 31 vols., 6/. 6s.; Claren- 
don’s ‘ Rebellion,’ 8 vols., Clarendon Press, 1826, 
2/. 5s.; ‘ English Topography,’ a classified collection 
of the chief contents of 7'he Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1731-1868, edited by G. L. Gomme, 13 vols., 2/. 15s. ; 
Hartshorne’s ‘Glass Drinking Vessels in England, 
70 plates, royal 4to, 2/. 2s.; Burton’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ 12 vols., royal 8vo, 4/. 4s.; and Froude’s. 
‘England,’ Library Edition, 12 vols., 5/. 10s. 

Messrs. George Juckes & Co. send us from Bir- 
mingham their Catalogue 182. It opens with a 
collection of works on Dante, in English, Italian,. 
and German, 61 vols., 10/. 10s. There is also a col- 
lection of works on South Africa, formed by Dr. 
Hime, late Medical Inspector of the Concentration 
Camps in the Orange River Colony and in Natal ; 
many of the works contain newspaper cuttings. A 
collection of French novels, 89 vols., 1842-84, is 
2/. 2s.; and one of Italian and Spanish novels, 
1870-1901, 48 vols., 20s. There is a long list under 
India, and another under Musical Works. The 
general portion contains many interesting items, of 
which we note two or three: Alken’s ‘ Real Life 
in London,’ Jones, 1822-3, 5/. 5s.; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, folio, old calf, 1679, 2/. 2s.; Byron, with 
Life by Moore, 17 vols., 1832,18s. 6d. (plates spotted) ; 
and ‘Creevey Papers,’ 2 vols., 9s. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 


in their List 149 a ke general assortment. We 
note a few items: Allibone, 1902, 3/. 15s.; Balzac, 
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» vols. 5/.; Bryan’s ‘Painters,’ 5 vols., 1903-5, 
i. 5s. Carlyle, edited by H. D. Traill, 30 vols., 
half-calf, 9/.5s.; ‘The Dialect Dictionary,’ 6 vols., 
4to, 10/.; Times issue of ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ 14/. (cost 35/.); Foster’s ‘ Miniature 
Painters, 3/. 10s.; Goethe’s Works, illustrated 
Library Edition, 14 vols., 6/. 6s.; ‘Index Library,’ 


58 parts, 4/. 10s.; Kipling’s Works, complete, | 


21 vols., 9/. 10s. ; Lecky’s Complete Works, 19 vols., 
halt-morocco, 6/. 15s.; Morris’s Works, Kelmscott 


Press, 8 vols., as new, 7/.; the Times issue of Punch, | 


with bookease, 25 vols., 10/. (cost net cash 23/.); and 
Thackeray, original Library Edition, 24 vols., half- 
morocco, 13/. 10s. 

We have also Catalogue 150 from Messrs. Pitcher. 
This contains a tine copy of Gillray from the 
original plates, also the volume of suppressed 
plates, 3 vols., 1849-51, 7/. 7s.; and an original set of 
Punch. V7/. 10s. Under Cruikshank are 49 draw- 
ings prepared to illustrate an intended, auto- 
biography, 5s. Guillim’s * Heraldry,’ | 1724, 
folio. calf, is 4/. 10s.; Burke’s ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Heraldry.’ 1844, 1/. &8s.; his ‘Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies, 1844, 1/. 1és.; Burney’s ‘ History of 
Music,’ 3/.; Hood’s ‘Poems,’ Wit and 
Humour,’ first editions, 3 vols., Moxon, 1842, 
V/. 4s.; the first edition of Thackeray’s ‘Samuel 
Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ 
9 plates, square 12mo, original cloth, 1849, 5/.; and 
Waugh’s Works, illustrated by Caldecott and other 


artists, 11 vols., imperial 8vo, 1881-3, 4/.10s. The 


subjects include ‘ Lancashire Sketches,’ ‘ Factory 
Folks during the Cotton Famine,’ ‘Irish Sketches,’ 


&c. Bishop Wordsworth’s * Greece,’ first edition, 


1839, is 14s. There are many interesting items 
under Manchester and Yorkshire. 

Mr. Albert Sutton also sends from Manchester 
his Catalogue 154, devoted to Military Literature 
and a few Naval Books. There are several _his- 
torical records of regiments, and Army Lists of 1794, 


1815, and other dates. The books take a wide rauge, | 


and carry us from Dettingen, the siege of Gibraltar, 
the Peninsular War, Waterloo, and the Crimea, to 
the Sudan campaign of 1898 and the South African 
War. A set of The Illustrated London News, 
1842-98, in publishers’ cloth, price 9/., of course 
contains illustrations of all recent wars. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have | 


in their Catalogue CCCLX XXIV. interesting Liver- 
pool items, which include a reprint of the first 
Liverpool directory, 1766, 3s. 6d. Among American 


entries are Griswold’s ‘ Republican Court,’ New 


York, 1855, 3/.3s.; and Cooper and Jardine’s two 
works, 1795, 2/.15s. Under Architecture is Parker’s 
‘Glossary,’ 3 vols., 1845, 4/. 4s. General works in- 
clude a fine set of Beaumont and Fletcher, memoir 
by Dyce, 11 vols., full calf by Bedford, Moxon, 
1843-6, i6/. 16s.; the 1862-3 edition of De Quincey, 
half-calf, 5/. 5x.; Ben Jonson’s Works, 9 vols., fine 
tall set, 1816, 8/. 10s.; Macaulay’s ‘ England,’ 5 vols. 
calf, 1850-61, 3/. 15s.; Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters, 
6 vols., blue calf, 1892, 6/. 6s. ; and Douglas’s ‘ Peerage 
of Scotland,’ also the ‘Baronage,’ 3 vols., very 
searce, $l. 8s. Among other items we find  illu- 
minated MSS. on vellum; portraits of the Tudor 
period, engraved on copper in yg 9 by Bar- 
tolozzi, = printed in colours in facsimile of Hol- 
bein’s original drawings; and books of Scottish 
views. Under Rowlandson are first editions. A 
complete set of Pennant’s Works, 27 vols. in 22, full 
red morocco, is 25/. Pageants include Sandford’s 


‘Coronation of James IT.,’ 1687, 5/. 5s.; and the 
catalogue contains many other treasures. 


Our friend Mr. E. Marston, who diligently read 
his ‘N. & Q.,’ points out a slip in our the 
Emily Bronté desk, ante, p. 200. “ Newbery” 
should of course read Newby. 


Lorp ALDENHAM.—By the death yesterda 
of Henry Hucks Gibbs, first 
‘N. & Q. probably loses its oldest contributor, a 
query signed ‘* Henry H. Gibbs” appearing at 18. 
vii. 235 (5 March, 1853). To the same volume 
(p. 586) he sent a reply on detached belfry towers 
thus early indicating his interest in church archi. 
tecture. He remained faithful to his love for 
‘N. & Q.,’ the General Index to the Ninth Series 
enumerating a long list of articles from his pen. It 
may be noted as a coincidence that the first volume 
for the present year, like the volume which intro- 
duced his name to the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ con- 
tained a query and a reply from him. 

The Daily Telegraph of the 14th inst. thus re- 
ferred to his town house, the name of which he 
often to his communications in ‘N. & 
‘Lord Aldenham’s town house, St. Dunstan’s, in 
Regent’s Park, was a famous dwelling. It is the 
best of those ‘villas’ that were built between the 
inner and outer circle when the park was laid out. 
The famous Marquis of Hertford secured it, and it 
was the scene of magnificent entertainments. The 
name St. Dunstan’s was derived from the bell of 
St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street, which, when 
the church was pulled down in 1830, Lord Hertford 

bought. On this bell two life-size savage figures 
' struck the hour. Lord Aldenham bought the house 
in 1856. Among his many reminiscences Lord 
Aldenham could recall these figures, while they were 
Pe = object of popular wonderment in’ Fleet 
Street. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


| notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

| Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
| nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer: 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
oo in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


G, A. AupEN (“Suffering the badge of their 

ression, were merely adapting Shylock’s “ Suffer- 
is the badge of all 


| 
A 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


L. C. BRAUN, 
47, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43 BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. DISTANCE NO OBJECT. 


Will shortly issue a 


MILITARY CATALOGUE 
CONTAINING 1016 ITEMS. 


Which will be forwarded to any address on application. 


BOOKS. 
WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, 


Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 
of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 
Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
will be entirely obviated. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
€stablished 1845. 


Telegrams—‘“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” | 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, 
SS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 

Part XII., BOC—CAL, with 175 Facsimiles, 2s., including 
Boccaccio 1473, Brandt, Bunyan, Tuppo, sop, Aldine 
Press, Americana, Arthurian Romances, Glanville, &c. 
MS. Bibles, Lancelot, &c. (Now ready. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


J. POOLE & CO.,, 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 
New and Second-Hand. 


All Enquiries as to Prices of Books in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


LUPTON BROS. 


Are prepared to purchase small Collections or 
Large Libraries of Books FOR CASH. 

Executors and others should communicate with 
LUPTON BROS., before disposing elsewhere. 

Vendors will find it more satisfactory than 
auction, while the worry, risk, delay and expenses 
will be entirely obviated. 

Established 1870. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Lupron Bros., BurRNLEY.” 
Catalogues post free on application. 


38-40, MANCHESTER RD., BURNLEY. 


BARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
Thousands of the Best Books at from 25 to 
80 per cent. below the Original Prices. 


LARGEST AND BEST STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


WRITE FOR OUR SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE 117 OF SCARCE AND 
INTERESTING SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


CATALOGUE 118 OF RARE ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS. 


Post FREE ON APPLICATION— 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


‘‘1 do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 
characters stand ovt as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, | think, been within the 
reach of any other English novelist in any period,’-—ANtTuonxy TROLLOPE on English Novelists in his 


Autobiography. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 vols large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set 


cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 
Thi nd Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and  e Un 
Phage Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS d N =. 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchi 


*,* Also the ‘‘ LIBRARY,” ‘“ CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED,” and ‘ POCKET,” Editions of Thackeray’s Works. 


Letters, 
ooks; and each 


WORKS BY WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE _ HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Revised, Re- 


y 8vo, 78. 6d. arranged, and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. In 
WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown svo, 7s. 3 vols crown Bro, Gs, each. 


Contents.—I. Literature. II. Politics and Society. III. Philosophy 
and Religion. THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES. 
STEPHE t, K.C.S.L, a Judge of the High Court of Justice. 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND Br his brother, Sir LESLIE STREHEN 


RELIGION. With a Preface. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, | Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
2s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other 


New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. Essays. 
LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 


Crown 8yo, 28. 6d. 

and Steel Portraits. Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 128, 6d. 
ture Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on | THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay 
Goethe—George Sand. jae Ethical Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. 
emmy 8vo, 163. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay 

towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 

with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. bh age 2 oo CENTURY. Third and Revised Edition. 

GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 

‘Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 

. PAUL JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM : 
a ae Popular Edition, with a New Preface. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. New 
Contents.—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church and Cheaper Edition. In 7 vols. large crown 8yo :— 
England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. THE AGE OF THE ITALIAN LITERA- 
DESPOTS. With a Por- TURE. 2 vols. 15s. 


sna an Essay trait. 7. Gd. 
= — and Social icism. Popular ion. Crown svo, 
OF THE CATHOLIC 
IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular | THE FINE ARTS. a Portrait aid Tndex to the 
Edition. Crown &vo, 28. 7 Volum 15s. 
= SKETOHES AND STUDIE: IN 
ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA | AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 8vo, ES each ITALY 


TURE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2. 6d. SHAKESPEARE’S PRED Cc sso 
ECE RS IN 
ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular | THE ENGLISH DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 23. crown 8vo, 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular ‘THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. BUONARROTI. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
oy *.* The Italian text is printed on the pages opposite the translation. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE BOOKS. ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND SUGGES- 
By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. With a Portrait. Second TIVE. New Edition. With an Introduction by HORATIO F. 
Impression. Small crown 8vo, 48. 6d. BROWN. Large crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. [September 26. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S. W. 


blish JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. ; and Treen 
WARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, September 21, 1907. 
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